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The Sir Arthur I 


Remember 


ROYSTON PIKE 


N old, old man, bent with the load of years 
A= far short of four score and ten, bent 
but wiry and taut, with gnarled and deeply 
cut face, wrinkled and weather-beaten, and eyes 


deep set and striking in their quick, penetrative 
power. 

As he strode along beside me, he reminded me 
of a gaunt shepherd of the fells, in his shabby old 
cloak, his battered hat, his nondescript clothes. 
- Only now and again he used his stout stick for 
support. He looked what he was, essentially a man 
of the soil (descendant of a long line of Scottish 
peasants, bred on porridge and piety), a countryman 
turned scholar, a keen-eyed observer of Nature 
developed into a mighty discoverer of her secrets; 
a man who knew man’s frame and its history 
better than most and retained to the end of his days 
a curiosity, an eagerness for fresh knowledge, that 
marked him out from among the common run of 
scientific men. 

Over twenty years ago he wrote in his diary: 
‘Why do I again store knowledge? For what 
purpose? I keep my brain going because, as long 
as we sit at the card table of life, we have to play 
our hand. Indifference is a certain sign of death.” 

But he also wrote that *‘ no one could have been 
reared nearer the soil than I was.” He was born 
on a farm, and in truth it may be said that on a 
farm he died. Only the day before his passing he 
had been out in the keen January winds—and it 
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can blow across those Kentish downs—pruning 
his fruit trees in the orchard at the back of the 
little house so appropriately named Homefield. All 
through the quarter of a century that he lived there 
the ‘ Master of the Buckston Browne Research 
Farm’, to give Sir Arthur Keith his official style, 
continued his farming activities, and his ears 
rejoiced in the familiar sounds that had been his as 
a farmer’s boy—the bleating of ewes and new-born 
lambs, the lowing of fat cattle being driven away 
to the market. 

In a few weeks’ time he would have been entering 
upon his 90th year, but though the lamp of his 
physical life was burning dim there were few indi- 
cations of any decline in his mental powers. His 
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letters were written in a very shaky hand, and he 
was almost pathetically grateful for any little 
service that one might be privileged to render. But 
the mind behind the spidery script was alertly alive. 

When he came to put the last page of his 
Autobiography—one of the most revealing self- 
portraits of a master scientist—through his type- 
writer he said that this was his last book, presumably 
because he felt that he was drawing near to the end 
of the road. But he was to be proved wrong: 
another six years remained to him, and it could not 
be that he should remain idle in the long evenings 
when he tired of listening-in to Handel or Beethoven, 
tired too of reading, and on the days of cold and 
rain and mist when he might not venture out. 

In the hours of all too lonely leisure—his wife had 
died in 1934, and every year saw a fresh gap or 
two in the fast-dwindling ranks of the men and 
women he had known—he sat down and with 
laborious care tapped out one more addition to 
the lengthy list of his writings. 

The choice was significant. Darwin Revalued he 
called it, and he intended the book as a final tribute 


to the man whose elementary greatness he had © 


always acknowledged. Arthur Keith was a youth 
at college in Aberdeen when Charles Darwin died 
at Downe, and so he never met him or even corres- 
ponded with him. But as soon as he began to study 
those problems of man’s origin that became his 
life work he seems to have formed an unbounded 
admiration for Darwin the Man as for Darwin the 
Scientist; indeed, in this age of ours he was Darwin's 
bulldog, what Huxley was ninety years ago. He 
felt that Darwin is today under a cloud; his work 
is being depreciated, his pioneering genius is beiny 
discounted, his teaching is being described as pa: 

of the history of Science rather than a still fecun 

power in the formation of present thought. So | 
was to do something to retrieve his master’s fame 
and influence that he set about his last book, which 
may be seen as a revaluation of one whom he 
regarded as the mightiest thinker in the scientific 
tradition. 

And where could such a book be written better 
than in that small room which was now his kingdom. 
within a stone’s-throw of the house which had bee: 
Charles Darwin's for so many years? 

Homefield lies on the edge of the estate that ha. 
been Darwin's; when Keith took it first, in 1929 
it was little more than a cottage, but he added « 
wing at his own expense. Although it was not 


included in the Darwin property, it had been 


bought after Charles Darwin's death by his widow 


when Down House was converted into a school for 
girls. Sir Arthur had his bedroom upstairs over- 
looking the orchard, and he chuckled at the remark 
that this room had been the school’s sick-dormitory. 

Here he stayed, and it is characteristic of his grit 
that he never quitted the place even during the 
period when Biggin Hill aerodrome, just across 
the golf-course in the valley from his windows, 
was a principal target of the Nazi bombers. 

It was in that upstairs room that I found him, a 
room longer than broad, with bookshelves taking 
up two walls and windows the other two. In one 
corner close to the books was his bed, narrow and 
simple; there was a stove, whose efficiency he 
praised, and on a table against a window stood 
his faithful old typewriter. Close to his elbow were 
the books he made his perpetual study, and among 
them (it need hardly be said) were the volumes of 
Darwin and Darwiniana, which in the last year of 
his life provided him with such rewarding occupation. 

Everything that had been Darwin's he knew and 
loved, and as we passed them—the orchard and the 
paddock, the sand waik that Darwin had so often 
trod, the tennis-courts where the younger Darwins 
had so often played while their bustled ladies looked 
on, the greenhouses and the kitchen garden where 
many an experiment had been made into the vagaries 
of Nature’s growth, the lawns where the croquet balls 
had been cracked through the hoops, and then into 
the house itself, where every room spoke of Darwin, 
where the furniture and the pictures, the books, all 
had been his—for everything Sir Arthur had an 
appreciative eye, a word of explanation. 

For years he had studied Darwin and his work, 
yet he was still finding fresh facets of his personality, 
new details of his life. How his eyes lit up with the 
true discoverer’s zest when he told me of his 
ploughing through Darwin’s account-books, the 
little volumes in which for year after year for forty 
years he had entered every item of the household's 
expenditure! ‘Strange, isn’t it’, he remarked, 
‘that while Darwin was writing the Origin in that 
room there he was also making extremely successful 
investments in railways!’ 

There were no other visitors that day, and 
with a cheery word for the caretakers, obviously 
old friends of his, he led the way back to Homefield, 
across the grass, down the path, the sand walk, the 
orchard ... And that’s how I shall remember him, 
an old, old man so frail and bent but with so 
generously warm and ready a smile. And in the 
grassy bank by the garden gate—I shall remember, 
too—there was a glow of springtime violets. 
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Rationalism and 
Humanism 


HECTOR HAWTON 


HAT is the difference between rationalism 

and humanism? It might be thought 

that in this country, at least, humanism 
is the name some give to rationalism because 
they think it sounds more respectable. Certainly, 
the kind of outlook which rationalists have today 
is castigated by the large team of religious apologists 
who are given so much valuable time on the radio 
under the label ‘humanism’. Not so long ago it 
was denounced in an editorial in The Listener, and 
some readers must have been surprised by the 
conclusion that, in comparison with its rivals, 
Christianity is by far the most credible. 

Officially, the fiction that the majority of people 
in this country believe in Christianity is almost 
everywhere maintained. This is rendered easier by 
the fact that no very obvious organized alternative 
exists. People who have ceased to attend any 
church are seldom interested in joining some other 
organization. A new generation has come into 
being and many of its members have never received 
a religious education. The older type of rationalist, 
who discarded his religious belief after a painful 
struggle, seems to them to be obsessed by problems 
that are right outside their experience. 

But man is a social animal and needs the fellowship 
of those who speak a common language. The 
humanist movement has come into existence in 
response to the need of those who have either 
consciously rejected or never held traditional 
religious beliefs. It is only too true that the majority 
of people are completely indifferent, but there will 
always be a thoughtful minority who are aware of 
the implications of their attitude and seek a con- 
structive alternative to dogmatic religion. They 
have to make up their minds about how they are 
going to lead their personal lives, and on the great 
social issues. They have to make difficult choices 
and this assumes some general principle. They 
cannot turn to any set of inspired writings as to an 
answer book. In the last resort, those who have 
cut their moorings from authority must decide for 
themselves how they are going to act. That does 
not mean, however, that we can dispense with 
advice or ignore the experiences of others in the 


same situation. Both organized rationalism and 
humanism provide the contacts and channels of 
communication without which the genuine indi- 
vidual who refuses to follow the crowd would be 
needlessly impoverished. There is, as far as I can 
see, no fundamental difference between humanism 
and rationalism considered as philosophies. They 
have different names and separate organizations, 
and although this may have been unavoidable, it 
is a matter of regret. 

In the United States the number of humanist 
groups has doubled in each of the past several 
years. Thanks to the energetic drive of the American 
Humanist Association, whose President recently 
wrote (in collaboration with his wife) an admirable 
introduction to the movement (Humanism as the 
Next Step, by Lloyd and Mary Morain, Beacon 
Press, £2). * Humanists *, we are told, * are content 
with fixing their attention on this life and on this 
earth. Their’s is a religion without God, divine 
revelation or sacred scriptures.’ It is true that some 
rationalists think it is a mistake to describe their 
attitude as a ‘religion’, but there is plenty of 
precedent for using the word without a super- 
natural denotation. It is in this wide sense that 
Julian Huxley has described his own doctrine of 
evolutionary humanism as ‘ religion without reve- 


‘lation’. Julian Huxley was President of the first 


World Conference in Holland in 1952 when the Inter- 
national Humanist and Ethical Union was formed. 

Humanism pays more attention to conduct than 
intellectual belief although its ethics unquestionably 
arise from a body of central convictions. As Mr 
H. J. Blackman has pointed out, the creation of a 
personal life of one’s own and of a type of civilization 
depends on values which cannot be deduced from 
facts. His pamphlet, Essentials of Humanism, is the 
best short statement of the case that I have read. 
He is very far from thinking that the dominant 
trend within the Churches is towards liberalism. 
On the contrary, he points out that not only is it 
fashionable to denounce reliance on reason and 
science and the sufficiency of human values, but 
that not a few scientists themselves are ready to 
support the irrationalists. 

This is the first of a series of pamphlets on 
humanist thought and action published by the 
Ethical Union (price Is 6d). They are designed to 
show what humanism means in practice. Humanist 
Parents and Teachers, by Virginia Flemming, can 
also be recommended to all rationalists who are 
concerned with the problem of bringing up children 
in a non-Christian home. 
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Good and Evil 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


HEOLOGICAL and humanist ethics do not 

differ greatly in content. The difference 

lies in their bases and sanctions. Moral 
values, embodied in norms and codes, vary with 
individuals and societies. A wide survey of what 
men have reckoned right or wrong gives a primary 
impression of moral chaos. Is there a virtue that 
has not somewhere been deemed a vice? Is there a 
vice that has not been listed somewhere as a virtue? 
Closer scrutiny, however, reveals elements that are 
common to all systems of moral valuation. 

The Ishmaels of the world are comparatively few. 
A robber tribe has its own code, which is rigidly 
enforced, restricted though the range is within which 
it operates. Such a code upholds what most men 
regard as virtues—courage, fair play, respect for 
life and property, and some measure of kindness. 
The virtues followed by a robber tribe become 
vices when enemies of the tribe are made to benefit 
by them. 

States are often robber tribes on a large scale. 
Murder, theft, and ruthless exploitation of the weak 
are practised by them under euphonious names. 
Today, when wholesale massacre by atom bombs 
and bacteria is seriously contemplated as the main 
feature of a third world war, one is forced to 
wonder what wickedness may mean, if it means 
anything, in international relations. 

It is not possible to draw up a list of actions that 
have been always right or always wrong. ‘ Right 
to whom?’ and ‘Wrong to whom?’ are th 
questions one must ask. Civilization has been buil' 
on a foundation of slaughter and slavery. The 
Roman Empire was the fruit of widespread ras- 
cality—no empires have been founded without much 
rascality. And yet it was a great achievement 
Man would never have emerged 
Stone Age had the behaviour decent Europea: 
teach their children today that of our Pala: 
lithic forefathers. 

The basic appetites of hunger and sex, and the 
emotions common to all—anger, sympathy, jealous 
etc.—are the data of ethics (to adopt Herbc 
Spencer’s phrase). These factors of human natuic 
are amoral. Questions of morality arise only fro: 
their interplay in given social contacts. 
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Christianity discovers in human conduct some- 
thing to be explained in supernatural terms and 
largely to be condemned. True, God made man 
with his faculties and biases. But the Fall has 
distorted everything. Traditional forms of Christi- 
anity, Catholic and Protestant, find in existing 
sexual emotions and often in existing sexual re- 
lations, deviations from the standard willed by God 
for his ay Sb Whether lust is itself a sin 
or only a sin-caused inclination to sin has been a 
moot point of theology for centuries. 

According to Christian doctrine, the resurrected 
bodies of the saints will show sexual differences, 
but sexual desire will be lacking. Angelic celibacy 
is part of the happiness of heaven. Children who 
enter heaven will not remain children, and no 
children will be born in heaven. As _ there 
wili be no wasté or decay, nourishment will be 
unnecessary. 

Islam, except in its more mystical forms, seems 
to allow a large measure of fleshly enjoyment, 
including sexual intercourse, in its Paradise. But 
many Moslems explain the Koranic picture of the 
blissful hereafter as symbolic. 

Buddhism goes much further than Christianity in 
its flight from the body that is * of the earth earthy ’. 
All appetites and passions create the illusion of the 
self, which must be destroyed in Nirvana—a state in 
which man and all other types of animal selfhood 
have vanished. Sin—though Buddhism prefers to 
speak of pain-producing action (action including 
thought)—is integral to finite being. To exist is 
to sin. 

The hurnanist does not chase the chimeras of an 
angelic self, stripped of passion, and an unselfed 
self. New patterns of behaviour may emerge in the 
course of time. But sinful man will remain sinful 
man. Man will continue to be the paragon of 
animals. The ape and the tiger in him will not 
wholly die. Carnal appetites—all of them—must 
be canalized, not eradicated. Both the ugly and 
the beautiful in us are ‘ stuff for transmuting °. 

The undermining of the theological basis of 
ethics does not develop along smooth lines. Human- 
ism conserves many values that belong to theologic- 
ally grounded morality. But some values become 
problematic. The barriers between approved and 
disapproved norms and conduct fluctuate with the 
development of a humanist philosophy. Horrors 
like Nazism can masquerade as advances towards a 
higher ethic, though they make for the collapse of 
all ethics. 

Nietzsche—and not only Nietzsche—has taught 
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us to put a question mark before every moral issue. 
We should strive to gain a standpoint ‘ beyond 
good and evil’. All our values demand continual 
criticism in the light of our growing knowledge of 
man and the world in which he has evolved and is 
still evolving. : 

The theological attitude to Nature is worse than 
absurd in the eyes of the humanist. Cosmic pro- 
cesses have been praised as offering norms for our 
guidance. Many have viewed them as illustrating 
God’s beneficence or vengeance or, as paternal 
training, harsh and gentle, with love of man as aim. 
Butler, in his apologetic The Analogy, argues that 
we should not condemn the God of the Bible for 
certain atrocities ascribed to him because the God 
of Nature acts just as evilly (from a human view- 
point) or just as righteously (from a divine view- 
point). Butler’s logic favours Atheism rather than 
Christianity, but was unanswerable by the Deists, 
for whom he primarily wrote. 

The past can teach us much. Deep moral insight 
may reach us from a variety of religious sources. It 
is reasonable to consider what Jesus and the Buddha 
taught. But not even the greatest of the men of 


yore can be for the humanist a final court of appeal. 
It is not only their fallibility that prevents this, but 
the frequent uncertainty as to what they meant and 
the imperfection, or worse, of the records from which 


we learn about them. 

Those who have read Nietzsche’s fine prose poem, 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, will probably remember 
his parable of ‘the three metamorphoses of the 
spirit’. The first metamorphosis is the camel,who 
goes out into the desert, loaded with the moral 
values of many generations. In the desert the camel 
becomes a lion. It is the lion’s role to destroy what 
the camel has so patiently borne. But this is not 
the end of morality. The third metamorphosis is 
the child—a new birth, a new willing to a new life. 
Morality corrupts until it is born again. 

A parable or an allegory must sharply separate 
things that are not altogether opposed and apart. 
The three metamorphoses co-exist as well as succeed, 
camel, lion, and child often struggling for mastery 
in the same soul and generally in the same social 
medium. The child is not the final stage. The 
child must again become camel and lion. And the 
cycle of these three will continue to repeat as long 
as men are born and strive to ‘rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things’. What 
is the criterion of ‘ higher things’? It is the trend 
to greater richness, expansion, and buoyancy of life. 
The reverse trend is the trend to evil. 


Heathiana 


WONDER what you thought of Roger Bannister’s 

broadcast talk on * Racing with Time’. To me it 
was a gleam of light in a darkened world. Here was a 
hearteningly honest statement of opinion by a great young 
man who is not afraid to think out his own problems and 
ours. In my opinion he put his finger (but not too 
despairingly) on the essential weakness of our insecure 
freedoms: namely, a negative apathy. 


In sport, he said, we have to make quick decisions. 
In life we can dodge them, never facing the truth about 
ourselves. Our hope for the future, Bannister believes, 
rests in our keeping alive man’s dearest possession-—the 
right to speak and think clearly. That is his cure for 
what we may (paraphrasing him) call our * couldn’t- 
care-lassitude 


The seriousness of this threat to our lives and liberties 
through indifference is painfully apparent from the 
almost complete silence which has followed Bertrand 
Russell’s moving warning that we must face up to the 
terrifying perils of our drift towards atomic warfare. 
His plea is to aii men of whatever race, religion or 
nationality. ‘I appeal as a human being to human 
beings. Remember your humanity and forget the rest.’ 

Shall we choose death?, he asks. I've sometimes 
wondered whether, impelled by something like Freud's 
‘ death instinct ’, the human race is not answering * yes * 
by default. 


Albert Schweitzer, like Russell, appeals to the spirit 
of man as the remedy for despair. That spirit is not 
dead. It has not exhausted its full possibilities. But it 
has realized that ‘ it has now nothing but the essential 
nature of man on which to base itself.’ Instead of 
planetary suicide man must learn to live and let live, 
sacrificing the old rigid loyalties which divide them. 


How? I hope you will not regard it as frivolous if I 
suggest, in these essentially serious notes, that what we 
have come to call * the double think ’ may have its uses. 
It might induce second thoughts about the one-sided 
dogmatisms which form the barriers between us. It 
could be honester than equivocation and stronger than 
vacillation—a kind of oscillation, in fact, between our 
own view and the other fellow’s. After all, civilization 
is not a static thing but a precarious equipoise-—a 
dynamic equilibrium like that of the bobbing ball on 
top of the jet of water in a shooting gallery. 


The Observer reviewer of Miss Honor Tracey’s book 
on the Irish Republic described a famous Irishman 
as ‘the arch-priest of all who sit on both sides of the 
sense.” This acrobatic feat might be useful if it gave 
us even momentary glimpses of the other side! 
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Notes and News 


T is with mixed feelings that members will learn of 

the decision to transfer the headquarters of the RPA 
from Johnson’s Court to 40 Drury Lane. The memories 
stirred by the name of Johnson’s Court go back beyond 
even the beginnings of the RPA. Before its offices at 
5 & 6 Johnson’s Court were acquired in 1903, the 
headquarters of the movement were at No 17 in a 
modest little building of old red brick where Charles 
Albert Watts had been apprenticed as a printer to 
Austin Holyoake. For more than half a century 
rationalists from all over the world have made-a pil- 
grimage to Johnson’s Court, and although we have no 
superstitious .-verence for bricks and mortar, we are 
justly proud of our tradition. Now that this peaceful 
backwater in the heart of the City is about to be sur- 
rounded by huge modern offices it is perhaps possible to 
bid farewell to the birthplace of rationalism without too 
sharp a pang. The ambitious building projects in the 
neighbourhood would have robbed the old building of 
much of its charm and some of its amenities. 

* 


Arrangements are well in hand for the Annual 
Conference of the RPA, which will be held from Saturday, 
July 30, to Wednesday, August 3. at Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. The theme this year will be * The Arts in 
Society’. Rationalists are sometimes reproached with 
an excessive preoccupation with science and a neglect of 
the humanities. Historically, however, rationalism 
springs from the great humanist tradition with its ideal 
of the complete man. Anyone who supposes that reason 
and the creative imagination exist in watertight compart- 
ments is ignorant of modern psychology. At the Oxford 
meeting, leading representatives of the various arts wil! 
open discussions on modern literature, music, pairiting, 
architecture, the theatre and cinema. Further detail: 
will be published as soon as they are available. 


The RPA sent a message of greeting to the Fourt! 
Conventicn of the Indian Rationalist Association hel 
at Meerut in January. The Convention was encouragin 
evidence of the steady progress of rationalism in the su! 
continent of India, where many groups are active! 
functioning. There are a surprising number of rationa!is: 
journals published in India, and we congratulate ou: 
enterprising contemporary, The Indian Rationalist, 01 
bringing out a special edition to celebrate the Conventior 
The subjects discussed at Meerut were: (1) The nature, 
scope and need of rationalism and the rationalist move- 
ment today; (2) conditions for the success of democra: 
in India; (3) the present educational system in Ind: 
its defects and remedies; (4) modern family life, caus 
of disharmony and conditions of success. 


The death of Sir Arthur Keith robs the rationa 
movement of one of its most distinguished and lo 
supporters. He had been an Honorary Associate | v1 
over thirty years and a frequent contributor to 
Rationalist Annual and Literary Guide. Watts & ( 
published his Autobiography, Essays on Human Evolutioi, 
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and A New Theory of Human Evolution, and will be 
publishing his last book, Darwin Revalued, in the Spring. 
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As we go to press, the news has come of the death 
of Joseph McCabe, yet another veteran of Freethor ght. 
Born in 1867, he entered the Franciscan order in 1883, 
and was ordained a priest with the name Father Antony. 
After four years as a Professor of Scholastic Philosophy, 
he was appointed Head of Buckingham College in 1895— 
six months before he left the Church of Rome. This 
period of his life is vividly portrayed in Twelve Years ina 
Monastery, a book which was one of the earliest successes 
of the newly founded RPA. Thereafter he devoted himself 
to writing and lecturing on behalf of the ethical and 
rationalist movements. He was a prolific writer and 
combined his considerable scholarship with a clear and 
forceful style. He was also a fluent and popular platform 
speaker and until last year he was still giving lectures. 
Perhaps the best-known of his many translations is that 
of Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. 
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All who enjoyed Margaret Knight’s courageous broad- 
casts should lose no time in writing to the BBC to 
express their appreciation. Silence may be construed as 
indifference. 


Correspondence 


Rationalism not Humanism 


Sir,—The proposal of Mr Evans ( Rationalist Review, 
Nov.) to ‘collect ail the free-thought, ethical, and 
humanist bodies in this country, and form one Humanist 
Fellowship’ would, I fear, do no good to the cause of 
rationalism. * Humanism ’, in spite of his statement that 
the word is ‘readily comprehensible’, conveys different 
meanings to different persons, and the fact that it 
suggests ‘two very good words’'—humane’ and ‘human- 


’ ity’—adds to its vagueness. Many, or even most of the 


uses of these words have no connection with rationalism. 
Vegetarians, anti-vivisectionists, ‘pacifists’, etc. all ascribe 
their movements to humane, humanitarian or humanist 
feelings. That these terms are not equally compre- 
hensible to all can be shown by reference to the 
Rationalist Encyclopedia articles on * Ethical Societies ° 
and * Humanism’, where Mr McCabe writes * Ethical 
societies aim to co-operate with, not to oppose, the 
Churches” (p 193) and “Humanism claims to be a 
religion co-operating with the Churches ’ (p 299). Many 
years ago I attended an Ethical society where we sung 
hymns (to beauty, duty, etc), one of which went: 
Fellowship in the moral life is salvation.... 
Fellowship we need that will deify duty and worship 
goodness as a god....O, what is heaven but the 
fellowship of minds. 
As all this symbolism borrowed from the Christian 
religion did not accord with my view of rationalism, 
I resigned. Many persons calling themselves Christians 
could sing the above and many others of their Aymns. 
All the definitions of rationalism of which I am aware 
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place emphasis on reason with special reference to 
beliefs in supernatural agencies and beings; none of 
them mentions ‘humane’, * humanism’, * humanity ’, 
etc. As for Mr Evans’s suggestion that these should 
come before ‘ reason’, this leaves me, as a rationalist, 
dumbfounded. 

If rationalism is to survive it must oppose the Churches, 
not co-operate with them, and it must keep itself free of, 
though sympathizing and co-operating with, movements 
which, however worthy of support on other grounds, 
are acceptable equally to Christians and non-Christians 
and not based on * the conviction, by the use of reasoning, 
that religious beliefs are false’ (McCabe, op cit 
* Rationalism *, p 481). J. W. Nixon 

Geneva 


Murder for Profit 

Sir,—I must protest against Mr C. G. L. du Cann’s 
attack on detective-fictionists. I am not for a moment 
defending the modern horror-comic which really does 
‘laud and glorify’ killing, and which I louthe as much 
as Mr du Cann does. But the honest thriller is not in 
the same street. To say that a detective-fictionist, because 
his story is written round a murder, is * committing 
murder by deputy” or ‘ inciting the reader to brutality 
and slaughter’ is so supremely silly as not to be worth 
refuting. Has Mr du Cann, I wonder, ever read an 
Agatha Christie? If not, he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. If he has, his attack on detective fiction 
is mere libel at a venture. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

Oxford 


Roman Catholic Propaganda 
Sir,—The decreased pietistic observance of Sunday, 


the growth of freedom from ecclesiastical influence at 
the universities, emancipated views in literature and 
drama, diminished attendance at churches and chapels, 
the reduced number of ordinands in the Church of 
England, the restricted influence and lessened circulation 
of the religious Press, the closing down of a well-known 
Church weekly, the Guardian, the disappearance of the 


Nonconformist Christian World from a _ prominent 
architectural site in the City, are among the indications 
of the smaller power of organized religion. It is a 
mistake, however, to forget the considerable influence 
that is still exerted by reactionary forces. Take, for 
example, the power which remains in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This has been curbed in 
many ways; but there is life in the old dog yet. From 
time to time there is evidence of the activity of Roman 
Catholics on the staffs of important newspapers, and at 
our doors in Ireland in the censorship of books, and a 
hidden hand over the Press which has its effects in the 
minds of Irishmen and Irishwomen who come to live 
in England. 

On the Continent, of course, it is not only in Spain, 
Italy, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, but in 
Germany where Roman Catholicism is a power to be 
reckoned with, politically and educationally. Few 
people in this country realize the hold that Roman 
Catholicism has in the United States. The financial 
resources, the wiliness and the intellectual level of 
Roman Catholicism in that country are illustrated by an 
advertisement which has been occupying for some years 
two-thirds of a page in a prominent position in a periodi- 


cal of the rank of the Atlantic Monthly. The wording is 
varied in each issue. In the latest to come to hand the 
heading is ‘ But Why Don’t You Pray to the Saints?’ 
* If God heeds the prayers offered by sinful mortals on 
behalf of one another,” is the entreaty, ‘ how much more 
surely will he listen to his friends, the Saints in Heaven, 
who are in a position to know the needs expressed in 
our prayers to them?’ There is a * free mail coupon’ 
and the reader asks for * Pamphlet No. B-47". The 
advertisement is published by the Supreme Council, 
Knights of Columbus Religious Information Bureau. 
Now an advertisement on somewhat the sameé lines is 
appearing in little papers all over Great Britain. The 
reader is asked to send his or her address to the Catholic 
Inquiry Centre in North-west London, with a guarantee 
that the application will be regarded as confidential and 
that no one will call. J. W. Ropertson Scorr 
Idbury, Oxford 


* 1984" and the Church 

Sir,—In all the discussion on /984 resulting from 
the recent TV adaptation, the police State of Oceania 
has been regarded as a parallel to the present Soviet 
régime and a warning for the future. It has not been 
pointed out that there is, in the West, an organization 
which resembles Orwell's in many ways: It has a 
Leader who exists and cannot die; it imposes its opinions 
on all its members (and I believe that they must use 
double-think to accept views which conflict with their 
own); it does not countenance divorce; it regards 
celibacy as one of the greatest virtues, and states that 
intercourse is only for begetting children; until not so 
long ago, it tortured its heretics physically; nowadays, 
members who diverge (for example, divorced people 
who marry again) are liable to considerable pressure, 
which may amount to mental torture, from members of 
its Inner Party 

Further, Winston Smith was not simply shot, nor 
was public confession, only, wrung from him. O’Brien 
said that the torture was not merely to extract his con- 
fession, not to punish him, but to cure him, to make him 
sane, to make him /ove Big Brother. 

* The Party was in the right. It must be so: how could 
the immortal, collective brain be mistaken?’ realized 
Winston, eventually. And recently, in a broadcast of 
the Fifty-One Society, a Catholic philosopher said: 
* The Church is the embodiment of Truth.” 

The parallel is obvious. And churchmen are now 
hoping for a religious revival ! Perhaps by 1984... 

London, WC! BarBara P. SHERIDAN (Miss) 


Candid Friend 

Sir,—As you say, you could do with a recruiting 
drive. So why not get out some lively numbers with 
popular appeal? The Guide and the Annual both repel 
by their lack of plain human appeal, and England is 
today full of potential rationalists. In the November 
Review you have the very thing-——M. Clausen’s *‘ What I 
Believe’. Down-to-earth, convincing, readable. If you 
really do want members you'll have to lower the boom, 
drop the snob appeal of 1898. From here, you look as 
Tory as the Church you are fighting. 

You won't like this, but why not use it for the 
discussion ? Jim KtRKHAM 

Toronto, Canada 
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